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A LITERARY STUDENTS’ LEAGUE. 





The student of drawing and painting gets 


plenty of school; the literary student is com- 
pelled to work out painfully by himself the 
canons of his profession. Outside of the col- 
leges, where literary expression is more or less 
adequately taught, the technique of writing is 
to be learned only in the school of experience. 

My contention is that an institution ought to 
be established in which, under skilled criticism, 
a student might learn such part of the literary 
art as may be learned. The following reasons 
seem to me to justify my contention : — 

1. Literature can be taught. It is less 
tangible, on its technical side, than the plastic 
arts. The idea counts for more, the manner 
for less, than in painting andsculpture. Never- 
theless, intelligent criticism of literary effort 
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will iene accomplish good results. It is 
through no accident that a very great number 
of the men who have attained distinction in 
American letters are claimed by the university 
which has longest encouraged practical literary 
training. 

2. Coéperation and association are needful 
among students of literature. It is the testi- 
mony of most young artists that they get quite 
as much from their fellow workers as from 
their instructors. 

3. The establishment of a literary school 
would shortly fix a national literary standard. 
American illustration has a distinctive style of 
its own; the American novel does not differ 
essentially from its French or English proto- 
type. With a fixed standard, the gulf between 
trained and untrained talent would be widened. 
The burden of manuscript that weighs upon the 
publishing houses would be lightened, since it 
would become an understood thing that only 
the work of trained pens was desired. Fewer 
reputations would be made as the result of 
accident. Literature would be put upon a pro- 
fessional basis. 

4. In its present state of anarchy literature is 
decadent, or at best only stationary, while art, 
more socialistic, is progressive and buoyant. 
American pictures and illustrations fill a much 
greater place in the world’s attention than do 
American books. Our artists are thoroughly 
trained young men with love for both the 
technique and the soul of their calling. Our 
literature needs to goto school to our art. 

My point, then, is that we ought to have at 
least one good school of literary expression. 
It might well be called “ The Literary Student’s 
League ” and be carried along on lines parallel 
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to those of the Art Students’ League of New 
York. It would be coéperative, and would in- 
clude social features. The members would be 
brought together by common interests and 
would gain the advantages that come from 
association. 

The details of the educational part could 
easily be worked out. There would be lectures, 
sparingly introduced, by well-known men. The 
regular instructors could be taken from among 
the younger men. Authors are not as a class 
so wealthy but that many could be found who, 
for reasonable compensation, would give part 
of their time to the wearisome work of reading 
and criticising the efforts of students. 

Classes could be arranged, perhaps, on the 


model of the composition courses at Harvard. 
Every student might well be required to write 
daily themes, which would be promptly returned 
to him with a written criticism. There would 
be reading of themes by the instructor and dis- 
cussion of them by the students. There might 
be courses, sadly needed, in poetic expression ; 
courses in political and historical writing in- 
volving special research; courses in criticism, 
literary, artistic, and musical ; courses in story- 
writing and the technique of the modern novel. 
Some such institution deserves to be started, 
and I would suggest Boston as the city in 
which it would be most likely to succeed. 
Frederick William Coburn. 
New York, N. Y. 





AMERICA’S FIRST HOMOGENEOUS NOVEL. 


“T have come to discover America. I shall 
devote five years to the discovery, having for 
my object the writing of a thoroughly homo- 
geneous novel, —the first of the kind in your 
literature.” 

David Christie Murray, the English novelist, 
was making an aiter-dinner speech. 

“]T am inspired to discover you,” he went on, 
“by the example of hundreds of my intrepid 
countrymen, from Sir Francis Head to Rudyard 
Kipling. Moreover, I am told that the Ameri- 
can people like to be periodically discovered. 
There are only some sixty millions of you, and 
I feel that when I come to publish I shall 
soothe your self love.” 

But what about the object of his discoveries, 
the homogeneous novel? I met the novelist 
next morning just as he had finished a morning 
walk; a smile lighted up his ruddy, healthful 
face; he ran his fingers through his silver hair, 
and lighting a cigarette, he said : “ You see, not 
a single one of your novelists has as yet written 
what may be called athoroughly homogeneous 
novel. Not that there is any question as to the 


genius among American writers to produce 
sucha work. No! No! But it seems to be 
a lack of courage, or a want of patience to 
grapple with so broad a subject.” 

“What is the homogeneous novel, exactly?” 

“Well, I should define it as a book em- 
bracing all sections, classes, and conditions in 
your country; and, considering them socially, 
morally, politically, religiously, showing their 
inter-relations. It is a novel, not of any partic- 
ular locality, but of all America. 

“Now, thus far, your novelists have taken 
only a corner of your country, and filed away 
at that, and only that. Take Bret Harte, for 
instance. He selected one little corner of 
California and has continued to file away at 
that corner, until, as some one has said of 
Stevenson, he has fitted in his inlaying to a hair. 
Another instance is the case of Miss Wilkins, 
who has selected, not New England as a whole, 
but simply bits of local town life here and there, 
as in the case of ‘Pembroke.’ Again, Mr. 
Howells, though he tells me he was born in 
Ohio, has selected Boston as his particular cor- 
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mer. And so we we might go through the list 
of American writers. 

“Yes, England and France each has a 
homogeneous novel. In ‘Vanity Fair’ Thack- 
erary reproduced all England, just as Hugo in 
‘Les Miserables’ has included all France. In 
‘Vanity Fair,’ I think you will find mention of 
many hundreds of persons, some hundreds of 
whom are more or less completely characterized. 
The book shows the inter-relation of no end of 
families, and dovetails, as it were, all the social 
elements in England, bringing into one story 
the highest and lowest strata of society in a way 
that would leave either one incomplete without 
the other. 

“And as for America, well, yes! I have 
promised myself the pleasure of writing a 
novel of American life in the very broadest, 
comprehensive sense. 

“So many Americas? Yes! I know! Mark 
Twain says there are so many Americas that 
it is impossible for any one man to study them 
all in a life-time, or to combine them, with any 
semblance of completeness, between the covers 
of one book. But I rather think this difficulty 
can be overcome in America, just as it was in 
England. 

“ Of* course, it isa vast subject, — perhaps I 
may find it too vast to treat completely in one 
book. And, yet, I have met with several cir- 
cumstances in American society which served 
to afford an axle, as it were, from which the 
various spokes of interest might radiate to the 
limits of the whole wheel. Here is one, by way 
of example. Not so very long ago there was a 
man in this city who held an official position 
which brought him in touch with the best peo- 
ple. He was a politician of the bosses’ set, and 
on the darkest side of life was hand-in-glove 
with low saloon keepers, convicted thieves, and 
the riff-raff of the fistic ring. 

“T take that man, a living character, as the 
centre of my circle, let us imagine. He has 
a daughter, a charming, witty, and beautiful 
girl, who is ambitious of social success. She 
achievesit. Areal fact. Father and daughter 


alive and in New York to-day. Do you see? 
My threads radiate from that one centre to the 
topmost aristocracy of New York, and to the 
bottom depths of the city’s poverty and rascal- 









dom. 


You had such a central fact alone as a 
basis for a work which shall include every kind 
and condition of men and women. 

“But before that central fact is to be of 
general use, you have to study society in a 
hundred moods and tenses. What is the real 
task, then? To find out in what details the 
manifestations of these moods differ here from 
those we know of at home. The human, 
natural elements offer the same difficulties 
everywhere. Difference of language, accent, 
custom, have to be observed, national senti- 
ments, local aptitudes, local failings, parochial 
prejudices, a crowding mass of things, which 
are full of a passionate interest.” 

I suggested to Mr. Murray the possibility of 
some American writer getting in ahead of him 
with just such a novel, especially now that he 
has made his own view public property. He 
laughed, saying, “‘ There is one man now in this 
country who is pretty certain to do it. He is 
living quietly down in Vermont, so very quietly 
that it seems to prophesy something. He is a 
keen student of human nature, and he has the 
rarest faculty for the swift assimilation of 
unfamiliar detail of any man now living. So 
far as the sudden appearance of a homogeneous 
novel of American life is concerned, I look for 
it, just now, only from Rudyard Kipling. 

“But I don’t mind hazarding a slight bet that 
whoever has the good fortune to begin, whether 
he be native or alien, will find followers; and 
this at least is certain, that America is the one 
country in the world where the chances and 
changes of life are the most dramatic. A man 
is not impertinent because he resolves stead- 
fastly to devote himself to a great task, and 
patiently to struggle toward its fulfilment. He 
may fall infinitely short of his aim, and not be 
ridiculous. 

“ The one thing I object to in the attitude in 
which I find myself is that I have something of 
an air of saying: ‘ Look out! I’m going to do 
it.” That is not in the least the pose I want 
to take. The mere plain truth is that I am 
going to try very hard to do it. I ought to have 
held my tongue, for when, in a few years’ time, 
I fire my little cracker, I shall have many to 
remember and to ask if this is the promised 


volcano.” Gilson Willets. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything help- 
ful and practical to say. Articles should be 
closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

* gd * 

The Cosmopolitan will reduce its price to ten 
cents a copy, beginning with the July number. 
Apropos, Frank A. Munsey says that he made 
the discovery some time ago that the people 
know only five prices smaller than fifty cents — 
one cent, two cents, five cents, ten cents, and 


twenty-five cents. In their minds there is noth- 
ing between ten cents and twenty-five cents, and 
if a publisher is to ask more than a dime for 
his magazine, Mr. Munsey says, he may as well 
ask a quarter. 
* 
* * 

Speaking of newspaper errors, the Boston 
Standard, in telling of an attempted murder and 
suicide, said in its issue of May 22, 1895 :— 

Smith drew his revolver, and, taking aim at Hewett, fired 
three shots. Two took effect, one striking Hewett on the top 


of the head. His wounds are dangerous, but not necessarily 
fatal. 

He then placed the revolver to his own head, pulled the 
trigger, and sank to the floor without a groan. 
stantaneous. 


Death was in- 


At a late hour last night he was resting comfortably at his 
home, No. 18 Hampshire street, where he is under the care of 
his family physician, Dr. Dodge. 


That reporter was evidently in a hurry. 


. 
* * 


Some excellent suggestions regarding mate- 
rial for short stories are given by the author of 
the book, “‘ How to Write Fiction,” which was 
reviewed at length in THE WRITER for April. 
“An idea on which to base a good story,” he 
says, “must be original in some way, convey 
some new notion, or give a fresh impression. 
It is necessary for one to understand his audi- 
ence well, to be informed of what the reader 
knows and what he does not know, and what he 
wants to know; for what is old and common- 
place to you may be fresh to another, and like- 
wise (do not forget ) what is new and fresh to 
you may be perfectly familiar to many another. 
To get a newidea one must either go beyond 
the bounds of his everyday life, or he must 
make discoveries underneath the surface. If 
one wishes to write about sentiment or the 
secrets of life, that is, stories of human inter- 
est, he will find that the most effective ideas 
for a story are such as determine the entire 
course of some human life. The more unex- 
pectedly, and abruptly, and entirely the idea 
turns the life current about, the more effective 
it will appear. To tell effectively a story like 
one of Maupassant’s the writer must under- 
stand the life he writes about to the very roots. 
He must have a deep and. vivid knowledge of 
the principles of psychology, of the actions and 
reactions of human feeling —in short, he must 
know practically all there is to know about the: 
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life in which the incident occurs. Human life 
is so wide that one man can know but one 
‘variety of it well. A writer’s natural bent of 
miod will determine what variety. The knowl- 
edge of the public and what it wants is the one 
great secret-of successful writing. The young 
writer who is to be successful must discover 
something new and useful by experimenting 
himself, and when he has found it he will keep 
pretty close to his original line, if he wishes to 


ikeep on succeeding.” 


* 
* * 


Mr. Chatto, the senior member of the Lon- 
‘don publishing firm of Chatto & Windus, 
tells what an experienced publisher considers 
essential in a work of fiction. The first requi- 
site is that at an early stage in the story it 
“must arrest attention and interest the reader; 
secondly, with imagination and novelty of in- 
vention, it must touch chords of human sym- 
pathy; and thirdly, as to treatment, the work 
must disclose literary aptitude and power of ex- 
pression.” It is a good deal easier to describe, 
however, than it is to write. 


a*s 


Stephen Crane, author of “The Black 
Riders,” is twenty-three years old — young, 
‘but still old enough to know better. 

«* % 

Mourners over rejected manuscripts may 
gain some consolation from knowing that 
“East Lynne,” of which 250,000 copies have 
been sold in the fifty years since it was written, 
was rejected by four different publishers. 
Finally, the Bentleys, in whose magazine it 
appeared as a serial, made a book of the story, 
.and it was a financial success from the start. 

a % 

Collectors of editors’ rejection slips will be 
interested, no doubt, in this copy of a Chinese 
editor’s letter accompanying a returned manu- 
script : — 

“Illustrious brother of the sun and moon — 
Behold thy servant prostrate before thy feet. 
I bow to thee, and beg that of thy graciousness 
thou may’st grant that I may speak and live. 
Thy honored manuscript has deigned to cast 
‘the light of its august countenance upon me. 
With raptures I have perused it. By the bones 


of my ancestors, never have I encountered 
such wit, such pathos, such lofty thought. 


With fear and trembling I return the writing. 
Were I to publish the treasure you sent me, 
the Emperor would order that it should be 
made the standard, and that none be published 
except such as equaled it. Knowing literature 
as I do, and that it would be impossible in ten 
thousand years to equal what you have done, I 
send your writing back. Tenthousand times I 
crave your pardon. Behold, my head is at your 
feet. Do what you will. Your servant’s 
servant. The Editor.” 


And yet the Chinese are called half-civilized! 
* 
*” 

“ Are the works of the best modern literary 
artists improved by illustration?” asks Sidney 
Fairfield in Lippincott’s for June. The illus- 
trators think they are. W. H. H. 





FAILURE IN CHILDREN’S STORIES. 


The literary interests of children and grown 
people differ widely. Psychologically speak- 
ing, grown people are interested in the relation 
of ideas expressed in a piece of writing, and 
also in the relation of those ideas to their 
own thoughts and experiences. With children, 
however, words stand directly for their objects. 
There is no secondary or derivative interest. 

Nothing could make this clearer than the 
way the two classes of readers regard “ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels” and the story of “Jack the 
Giant Killer.” The child has not sufficient 
experience to enable him clearly to discrimi- 
nate the mythical world of Gulliver from a real 
world. The world of giants and pigmies is, in 
a sense, a real world to him; for, so far as he 
can see, there might be such a world, which 
he could experience if things happened right. 
Hence the child’s interest in the actual narra- 
tive as a possible fact. The wider experience 
of the older reader, on the other hand,convinces 
him that the world of the redoubtable Gulli- 
ver is simply one of imagined beings; hence his 
interest lies in imagining what things would 
seem like if we were giants and pigmies. Be- 
yond this, the mature person sees that, after all, 
these fantastic creatures are strangely like our- 
selves, and he therefore appreciates the satire — 
a thing utterly beyond the child’s comprehen- 
sion. Again, to the older reader the story of 
“Jack the Giant Killer” is a simple myth, a 
pleasing fancy with which to while away an 
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hour outside this too real world. The child’s 
lack of experience and greater visualizing 
power, however, make Jack a real hero, who 
climbs a real bean-stalk, and actually kills a 
giant by chopping its roots. 

The moral is obvious. To make a good 
child’s story the writer must think, not of the 
play of words or of ideas, but of actual objects 
and their relations. The humor, for instance, 
must come through the description of some 
supposed actual occurrence, as by telling how 
Jack is put in an oven, and not by hinting that 
the adventurous Jack in search of the hen 
which laid golden eggs represents the efforts 
of literary aspirants.* 

Real persons, things, deeds, seriously treated, 
however strange they may be, are the requisites 
of a good child’s story. Failure to grasp the 
reality of a child’s imaginative world means 
failure in writing for children. 

Campripce, Mass. Robert Etheridge Gregg. 


TO PREVENT LOSS OF ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS. 


Every one agrees that manuscripts accom- 
panied by original drawings or photographs 
stand much the best chance of use, in many 
publication offices. I “run to pictures” in all 
my work. Sometimes I fix upon a title and 
have it lettered and a drawing made to illus- 
trate the sketch, before the matter has been 
written out. There is inspiration in looking at 
good drawings made in line with a tale I have 
half formed—or formed and half developed. 

How to submit the drawings without danger 
of loss was the question I had to solve, after 
losing one or two valuable pieces of work, 
through the dishonesty or carelessness of 
periodicals or the mysterious failyre of the 
United States mails; and this is what I did: 
I had my drawings made on drawing-paper of 
but ordinary thickness, rather than on stiff 
cardboard, and took “blue-prints” of them. 

The blue-prints answer most requirements, 
and the original india-ink drawing remains in 
my own hands through the days of coming and 
going of manuscripts, if there be such, and 





* Unfortunately for my figure, Jack was not in search of any- 
thing but adventure; he got the goose by chance. 


need be mailed only after acceptance of the 
article or story. This reduces to the minimum: 
the danger of loss from any cause. I have 
known unprincipled publications to copy good 
drawings for cuts, and return the drawings as 
“unavailable.” While loss from this direction 
may not be frequent, it is possible, unless a 
writer be most careful in selecting the journals 
with which he deals. 

Blue does not “ take’ with a camera, and the 
unprincipled editor cannot use such a print te 
get a photo-cut without payment. 

Blue-print paper is easily made, by using a 
wash of a formula obtainable at any photo- 
graphic supply house. I found difficulty in 
getting the ready-prepared paper as fresh and 
strong as I desired for my work. Of course, 
effects in the blue print are reversed — instead 
of white paper showing black lines, you are 
given blue ground with white lines. Still, the 
quality of the drawing is evident, and its treat- 
ment is sufficiently apparent for most purposes. 
of an editor who examines it with a view to its. 
use in any given connection. 

Occasionally I take my risk, and get single or 
double column cuts made at once. Leavinga 
space in the manuscript where such cuts should’ 
appear, I impress the face of the cut there, by 
use of a rubber-stamp pad. A thin sheet: 
should lie over this in such cases, to prevent: 
soiling with the ink. 

In most large cities firms are in existence 
whose sole business is the production of blue- 
prints, mostly for architects’ work. Inquiry of 
such firms may aid you, if you don’t care to use: 


the paper yourself. 
Clifton S. Wady. 


SoMERVILLE, Mass. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be- 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and: 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


Does a typewritten manuscript really have 
much advantage over one written with a pen? 


A. F. N. 

[ The time is coming before long when edi- 
tors will decline to examine unsolicited contri- 
butions unless they are submitted in typewrite- 
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ten form. The reason is obvious. A type- 
written manuscript can be read and judged 
much more easily than even the most legible 
manuscript written with a pen—almost as 
easily, in fact, as if it were in print. It stands 
to reason that any editor with a.score of manu- 
scripts before him, fifteen typewritten and five 
written with a pen, is going to examine the 
typewritten manuscripts first. The chances 
are good that his immediate needs will be sup- 
plied before the penwritten manuscripts are 
reached, and then, unless there is something 
peculiarly attractive about them, the penwritten 
contributions are likely to be returned after 
only a hasty glance. Editors have just as large 
a stock of human nature as anybody else, and 
they are likely to take the most direct road to 
the accomplishment of desired results. When 
they have plenty of good manuscripts type- 
written, they are not likely to struggle with pen- 
written manuscripts any more than they can 
help. It must not be concluded, however, that 
a writer must go out of business if he does not 
own a typewriter. As the demand for type- 
writing has grown, expert copyists have set up 
in business, and a writer without a typewriter 
may have his manuscripts typewritten in proper 
form at the rate of six cents a hundred words. 
The Authors’ Typewriting Agency, P. O. Box 
242, Boston, does a great deal of such work for 
authors, and in the best possible style, because 
it employs literary copyists and makes a spec- 
ialty of typewriting manuscripts. A poorly- 
typewritten manuscript labors under the same 
disadvantage that a poorly-printed periodical — 
badly-spaced, full of misspelling and other typo- 
graphical errors—would suffer from. Good 
typewriting costs no more than poor work, and 
it pays to get the best. The experience of busi- 
ness men everywhere has shown that goods sell 
best when they are put up in the most attrac- 
tive packages, and this rule applies to manu- 
scripts as well as it does to fancy crackers. 
The writer who does not own a typewriter, 
therefore, should have his manuscripts copied 
by the best manuscript copyist available, until 
he gets a machine and can typewrite them him- 
self. Legal copyists should be avoided, for 
their style of putting up manuscripts is not 
suited for periodical matter. Complete rules 


for typewriting manuscripts properly were given 
in THE WRITER for June, 1894. Every writer 
should have a copy of these rules on his desk 
and should see that his manuscripts are copied 
im accordance with them; and without any un- 
necessary delay he should have a good type- 
writer himself. — w. H. H. ] : 


Can you give me a recipe for making ink 
powders? R. T. P. 

[ The following directions are given by the 
American Stationer : For making ink powders 
take one and two-thirds ounces of nutgalls, one- 
half-ounce of sulphate of iron, one-third ounce 
of gum arabic, and one-eighth ounce of roche 
alum, all in powder, and divide into twenty 
powders. A fair ink can be made promptly by 
putting one of these packets into a cupful of 
boiling water and bottling when cold.— w. H. H. ] 


I note a criticism in the January WRITER on 
a number of Conan Doyle’s grammatical con- 
structions. There is one sentence with which 
I find no fault, yet it has been changed, not 
corrected. It is. ‘His head sunk a little for- 
ward.” “L.” finds fault with the irregular 
verb, “sunk,” and turns it into “sank.” This 
did not appear an improvement, so I resolved 
to verify it. I have a list of irregular verbs 
here, and sink is given as follows: “ Present, 
sink; Past, sank or sunk; Perfect Participle, 
sunk.” Euphonious words are preferable, and 
I think “ sunk” is more so than “sank,” which 
has a brassy sound. I have also noticed that 
all tne old masters use the former for the past. 

m. %. 

[“H. T.” is right in saying that there is 
good authority for the use of “suak” instead 
of “sank” as the preterite of “sink.” The 
old writers seem to have preferred “ sunk”; for 
instance, “The stone sunk into his forehead,” 
I. Sam. xvii: 49, and “ He sunk down in his 
chariot, "#11. Kings, ix: 24, may be cited. The 
modern tendency, however, is to substitute 
“sank ” for ‘‘sunk” in the past tense, to make 
“ sink” conform with “ drink,” and other words. 
Hill’s “Foundations of Rhetoric” says: 
“* Drank’ and ‘drunk’ are sometimes used in- 
discriminately, even by good authors; but it 
seems better to confine ‘drank’ to the preter- 
ite tense, ¢. g., ‘I drank,’ and ‘drunk’ to the 
participle, ¢. g.,‘ You have drunk.’ A similar 
remark may be made about ‘sang’ and ‘sung,’ 
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‘sprang’ and ‘sprung,’ ‘ shrank’ and ‘ shrunk.’ ” 
Whitney and Lockwood’s “ English Grammar” 
says: “*Sing,’ ‘sang,’ ‘sung’: like this are 
‘ring,’ ‘spring,’ ‘swim,’ ‘stink,’ ‘begin.’ All 
these verbs sometimes form their preterite like 
the participle.” By the substitution of “sank” 
for “sunk” in the preterite tense, the advan- 
tages are gained of having different forms for 
the preterite and the participle, and of securing 
uniformity with other verbs.—w. H. H.] 
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NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Ald- 
rich returned on Saturday 
week on the Lucania from 
their trip to Japan. They 
are enthusiastic over their 
experiences, and are both 
looking splendidly well.— 
Boston Herald, May 19. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Ald- 
rich returned last week Satur- 
day onthe Lucania from their 
trip to Japan. They are en- 
thusiastic over their experi- 
ences, and are both looking 
exceptionally well. 


I met T. B. Aldrich in the 
Street yesterday. He is stop- 
ping for a day or two at 

onkapog. — Boston Daily 
Record. 


I met T. B. Aldrich on the 
street yesterday. He is stay- 
ing for a day or two at Ponka- 
pog. 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


THe Book or THE Farr. An historical and descriptive pres- 
entation of the world’s science, art, and industry, as viewed 
through the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. By 
Hubert Howe Bancroft. Part XVI. 40pp. Paper, $1.00. 
Chicago and San Francisco: The Bancroft Company. 1895. 
The Bancroft “ Book of the Fair” is the only 

work attempting to reproduce in print the Chi- 

cago exposition entire. It will comprise 1,000 

imperial folio pages, twelve by sixteen inches 

in size, to be issued in twenty-five parts of forty 
pages each, and will contain more than 2,000 of 
the finest half-tone illustrations, many of them 
full-page plates, covering 102 inches of surface. 

Part XVI. concludes the chapter on transpor- 

tation, gives a chapter on the live-stock depart- 

ment, and begins a description of the department 
of anthropology and ethnvlogy,—all lavishly 
illustrated. 

Tue Rovat Natura History. Edited by Richard Lyd- 
ekker, B. A.. F.R.S,F.Z.S.  Partl. g6pp. Paper, 

New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 1895. 
Students of natural nistory and intelligent 

readers generally will find Warne’s “Royal 

Natural History” satisfactory in all respects. 

It is to be completed in thirty-six fortnightly 

parts, and the subscription price for the com- 

plete work, delivered postpaid as the parts are 
published, is $15. The work will comprise 

3.456 royal octavo pages, exclusive of indexes 

and presentation supplements, and will be illus- 

trated with seventy-two colored plates and 1,600 

other pictures, many of them full-page cuts. 


§0 Cents. 


The work is wholly new, and is fully abreast of 
the present state of biological knowledge. In 
it the animals of sport for the first time secure 
the space to which their importance entitles 
them; and, wherever possible, measurements 
are given, not only of the animals themselves, 
but of their horns and antlers, and other tro- 
phies of the chase. In the other sections of 
the work similar care has been taken with these 
interesting details; and the text throughout is 
as fully descriptive of habits and haunts and 
modes of capture as of structural features and 
distinctive peculiarities. The first number con- 
tains chapters on the general characteristics of 
mammals, the man-like apes, chimpanzees, gor- 
illas, orang-outan, old-world monkeys, and 
baboons, their structure and distribution, etc. 
It contains two colored plates, and is other- 
wise profusely illustrated by pictures drawn 
from life. The work is to be commended to 
every lover of nature. 

TreATIs# RELATIVE TO THE TESTING OF WATERWHEELS AND 
Macuinery. By James Emerson. Illustrated. 569 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Wallimansett, Mass.: Published by the 
author. 1894. 

Mr. Emerson's book is not only a treatise on 
water wheels, with mathematical tables of prob- 
able value to anybody interested in the sub- 
ject, but also, as his title page says, ‘a record 
of inventions, studies, and experiments, with 
suggestions from a life’s experience.” It de- 
scribes a swimming machine invented by the 
author, has articles on the culture of flax, and 
the processes of manufacturing flour, cotton, 
jute, etc., an essay on “ What is poetry?” fol- 
lowed by articles on “Lisle Thread,” “The 
Protective Tariff,” “Fire Escapes,” “ Tide 
Power,” “ Meddling with the Mails,” “ Evolu- 
tion,” “ Diet,” and other subjects notintimately 
connected with water-wheels. There are also 
some reports of the author’s spiritualistic ex- 
periments, and an exposition of his ideas about 
Christianity. The book has reached its sixth 
edition. 


CouLece SonGcs, New AND OLb. 
Richard A. Saalfield. 1895 


84pp. Paper. New York: 

Most of the songs in “College Songs, New 
and Old,” are old favorites. Words and music, 
with piano accompaniment, are given. The 
songs are full of life and jollity. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Barr.— For nearly thirty years Mrs. Barr 
has lived in the State of New York, and yet she 
never visited Boston until last week. Mrs. 
Barr has a strong and unique personality. The 
first impression gained is this: Here is a 
woman of absolute sincerity. This instinctive 
trust increases as she speaks of her varied life 
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—the birth of fifteen children, the loss of 
husband and four sons from yellow fever 
within two days of each other, anxieties from 
repeated illnesses, the plundering of their 
Texas home in the lawless times following the 
Civil War, years of hard toil in connection 
with the daily press of New York, and, finally, 
an accident which disabled her for a time and 
shut her up to the necessity of writing books 
‘for the support of the family. Mrs. Barr is a 
hard worker, rising at five, taking a simple 
breakfast of fruit and cereals, and then devot- 
ing the forenoon to writing. After a noon 
-dinner, from which flesh food is eliminated, she 
has a nap of an hour or two, revises the manu- 
“script of the morning, drives and receives her 
‘friends, eats a light supper, and retires at nine. 
By this regimen she preserves her health and 
“secures a serenity of soul which is one of her 
strong characteristics. For many years Mrs. 
‘Barr has made annual trips to England and 
Scotland, where her early life was spent, and 
in order to get the local atmosphere for “ Jan 
Vedder's Wife” she passed a season at the 
Shetland Isles. It is her purpose next fall to 
leave, temporarily, her beautiful home on the 
top of Storm King, at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, 
and come to Cambridge, where one daughter, 
Mrs. Kirk Monroe, lives. —F. ¥. D., in The 
‘Congregationalist. 

Hearn. —I met here in Japan recently a man 
‘who, in his way, is as remarkable in literature 
as Goldsmith, Keats, or Shelley. I refer to Laf- 
‘cadio Hearn. Some twenty years ago I was the 
editor-in-charge of a daily newspaper in a West- 
ern city. One day there came to my office a 
‘quaint, dark-skinned little fellow, strangely 
‘diffident, wearing glasses of great magnifying 
power, and bearing with him evidence that 
Fortune and he were scarce on nodding terms. 
In a soft, shrinking voice he asked if I ever 
paid for outside contributions. I informed 
him that I was somewhat restricted in the 
matter of expenditures, but that I would give 
consideration to whatever he had to offer. He 
drew from under his coat a manuscript, and 
tremblingly laid it upon my table. Then he 
stole away like a distorted brownie, leaving be- 
hind him an impression that was uncanny and 
indescribable. 


Later in the day I looked over the contribu- 
tion which he had left. I was astonished to 
find it charmingly written in the purest and 
strongest English, and full of ideas which were 
bright and forceful. I printed the article, and 
the next day the writer called for his hono- 
rarium, which,as I remember, I paid from my 
own exchequer. I became interested in him, 
for it seemed strange to me that a person of 
such appearance should show such writing 
talent and marks of education. He wrote 
more, and I paid him inadequately. That was 
Lafcadio Hearn. He told me that he was a 
native of Smyrna, that his father was an Eng- 
lishman and his mother a Greek, and that he 
was securing a precarious livelihood as a proof- 
reader in a publishing house. Subsequently he 
asked for steady employment on the newspaper, 
and I gave it to him at a salary so ridiculously 
low that I am ashamed to recall the fact. But 
those were the days of cold, small-things. 

He sat in a corner of my room and wrote 
special articles for the Sunday edition as thor- 
oughly excellent as anything that appeared in 
the magazines of those days. I have known 
him to have twelve and fifteen columns of this 
matter in a single issue of the paper. He was 
delighted to work, and I was pleased to have him 
work, for his style was beautiful, and the tone he 
imparted to the newspaper was considerable. 
Hour after hour he would sit at his table, his 
great bulbous eyes resting as close to the paper 
as his nose would permit, scratching away with 
beaver-like diligence and giving me no more 
annoyance than a bronze ornament. 

His eyes troubled him greatly in those days. 
He was as sensitive as a flower. An unkind 
word from anybody was as serious to him as a 
cut from a whiplash, but I do not believe he 
was in any sense resentful. The classics were 
at his fingers’ ends. He was poetic, and his. 
whole nature seemed attuned to the beautiful, 
and he wrote beautifully of things which were 
neither wholesome nor inspiring. He came to 
be in time a member of the city staff at a fair 
compensation, and it was then that his descrip- 
tive powers developed. He loved to write of 
things in humble life. He prowled about the 
dark corners of the city, and from grewsome 
places he dug out charming idyllic stories. The 





negro stevedores on the steamboat landings fas- 
cinated him. He wrote of their songs, their 
imitations, their uncouth ways, and he found 
picturesqueness in their rags, poetry in their 
juba dances. The coroner’s office in those days 
was a source of much inspiration. A crime 
with a mystery attached was handled by him 
with the skill of a Gaboriau. He came to be 
companionable in time. He enjoyed the office 
humor, but never attempted jocularity. I can 
see him now, moving stealthily and reservedly 
about, his quaint cap pulled low on his fore- 
head, his great coat hanging loosely upon his 
attenuated frame, always ready with a smile, 
always industrious. And I recall the days 
when I could take him from a story of political 
knavery or a repulsive crime and set him to 
writing a book review, witn the full confidence 
that it would be treated delicately, justly, and 
in a style that the Addisonian scholars might 
envy. 

One day the spirit of restlessness came upon 
our Chatterton, and he drifted away to New 
Orleans. There the climate and the sensuous 
life of the creoles charmed him. He wrote for 


the press, and we heard of his sketches of cre- 


ole life. He wrote of their crude beliefs, their 
music, their songs, and their wild voudoo 
dances. Before Cable had made us familiar 
with their dialect Hearn had fathomed the mys- 
teries of their minds, had, with marvelous re- 
search and detail, fished out their folklore, and 
made us familiar with their domestic lives. 
This singular work attracted the attention of 
a New York publishing house, and Hearn was 
sent by them to the West Indies to write of the 
natives as he had written of the Louisiana 
creoles. This work established his literary 
repute in the East. His amazing, dreamy 
sketches of the West Indian negroes, his famil- 
iarity with their patois, his pictures of their 
homes, and their pets, and their flora showed 
him to be a master of the pen and a child of 
genius. 

And in all those days, as in all days subse- 
quent, he was as indifferent to worldly matters 
as Poe, and as profoundly shrinking as the 
“Learned Minister of Watergrasshill,” Father 
Prout. Offers from publishers came to him, 
but he wrote only in his moods, and money 
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could not tempt him beyond his realized ca- 
pacity. I heard of him often in New York living 
in humble retirement, enjoying his own rich 
thoughts, and letting the world roll on in the 
old whimsical way. If he produced little with 
his pen, that little excelled in all the essentials. 

Five years ago Mr. Hearn came to Japan. 
He was not long in adjusting himself to these 
contented, polite, and sensitive people. Their 
philosophy appealed to him, and their life was 
as his dreams had been. He found occupa- 
tion as a teacher in their schools at Matsue. 
He mastered their language. He studied the 
Japanese with the same faithfulness he had 
shown in his study of other dark races. He 
lived among them, wore their garb, and ate 
their food. Their legendary lore, their goblin 
stories, their methods of thought, their charac- 
teristics became familiar in time to him. He 
became acquainted with their scholars, their 
priests, and their pretty children. He studied 
and wrote, and in time the result was a work 
entitled “Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” pub- 
lished by a New York house, and admitted by 
all to be one of the most just and interesting of 
all the modern books published on Japan. Mr. 
Hearn traveled and lived in remote districts,— 
even in far Oki,— looking for the real life of the 
country. No other foreigner has reached the 
true and inner life of these people with such 
prescience and fidelity to truth as has Lafcadio 
Hearn. 

In Kobe recently, I found Mr. Hearn. He 
called at my hotel, and we had an hour’s chat. 
He was somewhat augmented in flesh, his hair 
showed that the snowfall of Time was stealing 
over him, but in spirit he was the same, un- 
changed by contact with strange worlds and 
undisturbed by their vexations. He had been 
engaged on the Kode Chronicle, but had given 
up on account of his failing eyesight. He 
laughed when I told him that I had heard be- 
fore coming out here that he had embraced 
Buddhism, and had become an assistant priest 
in an up-country temple. He told me he had 
married a Japanese woman, and was the proud 
father of a son, in whose education he was now 
deeply interested. He talked of taking up his. 
residence in Tokio soon. His dress was tidy 
and de rigeur, which I attributed to his life 
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among the Japanese. He informed me that he 
had just finished another book on Japan, which 
was in press in Boston and would soon be pub- 
lished.— John A. Cockerill, in New York 
Herald. 


Sardou.— Sardou has a method. He rises 
at six and writes till noon. As soon as he 
enters his study he locks the door, and is dis- 
turbed by nobody, except the barber, who 
comes every day to shave him. He breakfasts 
at twelve with his wife and children, and eats 
like a cormorant. After breakfast a stroll, a 
cigar, and the daily papers. At three a recep- 
tion — actors, actresses, managers, directors — 
everybody by turns, and no one long. They 
come from all points of the compass, chiefly 
London and New York. Then he writes his 
letters, dines at half-past six, smokes another 
cigar, and goes to bed atten. Sardou is a king 
in his own world. He is unequalled as a 
metteur de scene, “ produces” his own pieces, 
and won't alter anything he has written. “ Not 


a line—not a word —not a syllable!” said 
Sardou when it was suggested to “change” 


“ Thermidor.” He even decides on the colors 
of the actresses’ dresses. “If I did not,” he 
says, “they would all wear red to draw atten- 
tion to themselves, and this actually happened 
once at the Odéon!”’— London Tid-Bits. 


Tabb.— Rev. John B. Tabb is a warm 
Southerner. He was born in Virginia, and 
lives now in Maryland, where he is a professor 
of English at St. Charles College, Ellicott City, 
which is for the ecclesiastical education of 
Roman Catholics. Born before war-times, 
Father Tabb fought for the Confederates, and 
was taken prisoner several times. After the 
war the family estates were deteriorated, and 
he interested himself in educational matters, 
and subsequently began to teach. He was 
afterward converted to the Roman Catholic 
faith and later on became a priest. Some time 
afterward he was engaged to teach at St. 
Charles’, where he has since remained. He is 
a tall, thin, rawboned man,-of a very nervous 
temperament. He spends most of his spare 
time in the open air, and thinks little of a walk 
of twenty miles. Some years ago a small 
volume of his poems was published, for private 
circulation, by Murphy & Sons, of Baltimore, 


and since then his later bits have appeared in 
the Atlantic, Century, Cosmopolitan, New 
York Independent, and other publications. — 
M. W. Higgins, in Current Literature. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ The publisher of THz Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount giverrin parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical; 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


Some REMINISCENCES OF CHRISTINA ROSETTI. 
Sharp. Atlantic (38 c.) for June. 

On UNCONGENIAL AND COMPANIONABLE AUTHORS. 
tributors’ Club, A ¢lantic ( 38 c. ) for June. 

Vocat CuLTurRE IN Its RELATION TO LITERARY CULTURE. 
Hiram Corson. Atlantic (38 c.) for June. 

Tue Lyric Port or America (E. A. Poe). James L. 
Onderdonk. Mid-Continent Magazine (18 c. ) for June. 

Joun Keats. Thomas C. Carrington. Mid-Continent 
Magazine (18 c.) for June. 

Joun Crark RippatH. Frontispiece portrait. 
(53 c.) for June. . 

First IMPRESSIONS OF LITERARY New York. 
W.D. Howells. Harper's (38 c.) for June. 

A Famous Vermont EpitTor oF A HunpRED YEARS AGO 
( Rev. Samuel Williams, LL. D.). Mason A. Green. 
England Magazine (28 c. ) for June. 

Tue Fiction or Sexuatity. James Ashcroft Noble. Re- 
printed from Contemporary Review in Eclectic (48 ¢.) for 
June. 

Ropert Soutuey. George Saintsbury. Reprinted from 
Macmillan's Magazine in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for June. 

Tue Novets or Hatt Caine. George Saintsbury. Re- 
printed from Fortnightly Review in Eclectic ( 48 c. ) for June. 

Tue RELaTION OF LANGUAGE TO THOUGHT. C. N. Barham. 
Reprinted from Westminster Review in Eclectic (48 c.) for 
June. 

A Caste Post. J. Henniker Heaton, M. P. 
American Review (53 c. ) for June. 

Guimpses oF CHARLES Dickens—II. Charles Dickens, 
the Younger. North American Review (53 c.) for June. 

As To§Acr-Enp Literature. M. W. Hazeltine. North 
American Review (53 c. ) for June. 

Mr. Kipiinc’s Work, So Far. 
Forum (28 c. ) for June. 

Tue Great LisrARigs OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Putnam. Forum (53 c. ) for June. 

Tue New Pustic Lisrary in Boston. Illustrated. Its 
Artistic}Aspects. Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. Its Ideals 
and Working Conditions. Lindsay Swift. Century (38 c.) 
for June. 

Norgs on Pog. 
June. 

Earty WoMEN PLay-MAKERS. Illustrated. Mary Penfield. 
Peterson's Magazine (13 ¢. ) for June. 


William 


Con- 


Arena 


Illustrated. 


New 


North 


William Henry Bishop. 


Herbert 


Thomas Dimmock. Century (38 c.) for 
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Tue Proposgep Pustic Liprary or New York. Illustrated, 
S. Turner Willis. Peterson’s Magazine (13 c. ) for June. 

NewSPAPER ENGutsH. Franklin Matthews. 
(23 c.) for June. 

CHarves A. Dana. 
Morris. 


Chautauquan 
With frontispiece portrait. Franklin 
Chautauquan (23 c. ) for June. 

Joun Ottver Hospes. 
(28 c. ) for June. 

Max PEemBerTon. 
ture (28 c. ) for June. 

Max Simon Norpav. William H. Carpenter. Reprinted 
from the Bookman in Current Literature (28 c. ) for June. 
Joun B. Tass. M. W. Higgins. 
(28 c.) for June. 

RicHarp Le GAcuenne. F. Graham Aylward. Reprinted 
from the Ofen Shelf in Current Literature (28 c.) for June. 

Gatpos AND HIs Novets. Rollo Ogden. Lippincott's 
(28 c.) for June. 

WILiiaM SHAKESPEARE, His Mark. 
Lifpincott’s (28 c. ) for June. 

Tuoreav. Charles C. Abbott. 
June. 

Tue TYRANNY OF THE PICTORIAL. 
pincott’s (28 c. ) for June. 

AMERICAN Woop ENGRAV@eRS — FRANK FRENCH. 
ner’s (28 c.) for June. 

THe CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT. 
sen. Cosmopolitan (18 c. ) for June. 
How Successrut Pays Arg ButLt. 
Brooks. Cosmopolitan (18 c.) for June. 

Woop EnGravinc vs. Hatr-Tone ENGRAVING. Illus- 
Edward L. Wilson. Wilson’s Photographic Magazine 
(33 .c.) for June. 

PRACTKAL Puoto-EnGravinc.—IV. A.C. Austin. Wil- 
son's Photographic Magazine ( 33 c. ) for June. . 

Jut1an Ravpx. With gE. D, Book 
Buyer (13 c ) for June. 

Outver HeRForD. 

* Buyer (13) for June. 

Tue CuicaGo NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR 
numerous portraits. Willis J. Abbot. 
28 c. ) for June. 

Sarpovu. — His MANNER 
His Prays. Illustrated. 
azine (18 c.) for June. 

RicHARD WAGNER AND His FEstspiete aT BAYREUTH. 
Illustrated. Mercia Abbott Keith. Frank Leslie's 
Monthly (28 c. ) for June. 

Aw EnGuisn Critic at Bayreutu. M. A. A. Galloway 
Frank Leslie’s Popiilar Monthly ( 28 c.) for June. 

W. Jennincs Demorest. Jenny June. 
Demorest’s (23 c.) for June 

STEPHEN CRANE. With portrait. 
May. 

REMINISCENCES OF WHITTIER. 
Bookman (18 c.) for May. 

Tue First ILtustTRATED MAGAZINE PuBLISHED IN New 
York. Illustrated. W. L. Andrews. Bookman (18 c. ) for 
May. 

Tue Literary AGENT. 
(18 c.) for May. 

INCREASE AND CoTToN MATHER. 
tonian (18 c. ) for May. 

Henry Watterson. Illustrated. Morton M. Casseday, 

Mid-Continent Magazine ( 18 c. ) for May. 


Portrait. Current Literature 


Gertrude Atherton. Current Litera- 


Current Literature 


William Cecil Elam. 
Lippincott’s (28 c.) for 

Sidney Fairfield. Lig- 
Scrib- 
Illustrated. 


H. H. Boye- 


Illustrated. Joseph 


trated. 


portrait. Beach. 


With portrait. Robert Bridges. Book 
With 


Reviews 


MAKERS. 
Review of 


Lire. — How He Writes 
McClure’s Mag- 


OF 
Ange Galdeman. 


Popular 


With portrait. 
Bookman (18 c. ) for 


With portrait. Helen Burt. 


W. Robertson Nicoll. Bookman 


Alice E. Moore. Bos- 


REMINISCENCES OF SripNEY Lanier. Illustrated. Alfred 
Allen. Mid-Continent Magazine (18 c. ) for May. 

NewspPAPeR Ropsery OF CopyrIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS. 
son's Photographic Magazine (33 c.) for May. 

PRACTICAL Puoto-EnGravinc—III. A. C. Austin. 
son's Photographic Magazine (33 c.) for May. 

KNIGHTHOODS AND BARONETCIES FOR ENGLISH JOURNAL- 
ists. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢c.) for May 4. 

Jutius H. Seerve. With portrait. 
(13 c. ) for May 2s. 

WASHINGTON Irvinc. Henrietta Christian Wright. 
per'’s Round Table (8 c.) for May 21. 

Maria EpGewortu. Reprinted from London Quarterly 
Review in Littell’s Living Age (21 c.) for May 11. 

Samugt Taytor Coveripce. Julia Wedgewood. Re- 
printed from Contemporary Review in Littell’s Living Age 
(21 c.) for May 18. 

AMERICAN Comic JouRNALISM—XIV. Thomas B. Connery. 
Once a Week (13 ¢.) for May 16. 


Wil- 


Wil- 


Harper's Weekly 


Har- 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mr. and Mrs. Brander Matthews sailed for 
Europe May 25. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Bailey 
arrived from Europe May 12. 


Aldrich 


Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century, 
sailed for Hamburg on the Normannia May 23, 
accompanied by Mrs. Gilder. They will visit 
Berlin, where Consul-General De Kay, a 
relative, will entertain them. From Berlin 
they will proceed to Venice, where they will 
attend the marriage of Miss Bronson, Mrs. 
Gilder’s niece, to an officer in the Italian navy. 
Mr. Gilder will return to America in the fall, 
but later will return to Europe for six months. 


R. U. Johnson will be acting editor of the 
Century during Mr. Gilder’s absence. 

James S. Metcalfe, editor of Zz, sailed May 
4 for a sojourn of several months in Japan. 

Miss Louise Imogen Guiney and Miss Alice 
Brown have started together on a walking trip 
through England. Miss Brown was once on 
the Boston Transcript staff, but now works for 
the Youth's Companion. 


Laurence Hutton sailed for Genoa May 4. 
He will spend some time in Paris to gather 
material for a new book on the literary land- 
marks of Paris. 

Mrs. A. L. Wistar, of Philadelphia, the 
translator of A. Marlitt’s stories, will occupy 
her new cottage at Northeast Harbor, Me., 
this summer. 
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The American Authors’ Guild held its first 
annual banquet at Delmonico’s May 4, more 
than 100 persons being present. 


Alphonse Daudet says that a rich Spaniard 
not long ago offered him thirty thousand dol- 
lars if he would dedicate one of his novels to 
him, and that he declined the offer. 


James Payn says that his average income from 


literary work has been $7,500 a year for thirty- 
five years. 


Samuel L. Clemens ( “ Mark Twain” ) arrived 
in New York from Europe May 18, accom- 
panied by his wife and three daughters. Mr. 
Clemens will start in August on a round-the- 
world lecturing tour. He will begin in San 
Francisco, and after an extended visit along 
the Pacific Coast, will proceed to Australia, 
where three months will be spent. He will 
then visit New Zealand and Tasmania, Colum- 
bo, Ceylon, and the large cities of India, South 
Africa and England, which last-named country 
he expects to reach about the middle of May of 
next year. 


Max Pemberton, author of “ The Impregna- 
ble City,” is only thirty-one years old, but he 
has already published five books. He is now 
editor of Cassell’s new Pocket Library, and 
reviewer for the London Chronicle, the /ilus- 
trated London News, the Sketch, and other 
papers. 


“ Rita,” the novel writer, has written to the 
Publishers’ Circular and asked that her name 
be set before the public correctly. While she 
prefers to be known in the literary world as 
“ Rita” only, she would rather her real name, 
which is now Mrs. Desmond Humphreys, be 
given her, than that of Mrs. von Booth, so fre- 
quently found in library catalogues. 


Miss Susanna Massey, author of “ God’s 
Parable,” is a zealous church woman and 
belongs to an old Pennsylvania family. Rose 
Cottage, in Germantown, an old colonial dwell- 
ing, is her home. 


Miss Josephine Preston Peabody, whose 
poem, “Isolation,” in the May A/lantic has 
attracted much attention, is still a young girl, 


just completing her freshman year at Rad- 
cliffe. 


Mrs. Margaret Deland has bought the house 
No. 44 Mount Vernon street, Boston. 


William Black started life as a portrait 
painter, and took up novel writing by accident. 
He was so successful that he abandoned his 
original occupation. 


Among those knighted on Queen Victoria’s 
birthday (May 24) were Walter Besant, Lewis 
Morris, and Dr. William Howard Russell. 


The author of “ A Superfluous Woman” and 
* Transitions ” turns out to be, not Sarah Grand, 
but Miss Emma Brodke, who lives in Hamp- 
stead, and was the founder of the Fabian 
society, one of the best known of modern 
English organizations. 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr says that before she 
wrote the “Bow of Orange Ribbon” she read 
180 books in order to get the necessary Dutch 
history; but after that she wrote the book in 
six weeks. 


Count Tolstoi refused a large sum offered to 
him by an American publisher for his latest 
story. The Mews, a Russian _ illustrated 
weekly, then offered him $500 a page for the 
exclusive right to publish it asa serial. This, 
too, he refused, and made a free gift of the 
manuscript to the Severney Vestnik, a Rus- 
sian monthly magazine. 


Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, with her son, 
Lloyd Osborn, has arrived in San Francisco 
from Samoa, and will live part of the time in 
Oakland. 


William H. Rideing, of the Youth's Com- 
panion and the North American Review, will — 
make his annual pilgrimage to England in June. 
Mr. Rideing’s position on the Companion is 
one of his own creating. His work is to make 
up the prospectus for the year—to suggest 
articles and secure contributors. 


Miss Braddon has announced her intention 
of retiring from active work when her present 
contracts are fulfilled. Since her first success, 
about thirty-five years ago, she has written 
fifty-three novels, or one hundred and fifty-six 
volumes of 50,000 words each. 


A new short-story writer appears in the June 


Scribner's — Miss Annie Steger Winston, of 
Richmond, Va. 
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Miss Sarah Orne Jewett is in South Berwick, 
Me., for the summer. 


The report telegraphed throughout the coun- 
try that “William P. Robinson, charged with 
embezzling $10,000 from his employers, was the 
publisher of Short Stories” is wholly without 
‘foundation. He has never had any connection 
of any kind with Short Stories, or with the Cur- 
rent Literature Publishing Company. 


A new monthly musical publication, which 
promises to attain a national reputation, will 
appear in New York city next September. The 
new magazine is to be called the Looker-On, 
and will be published by Whittingham & Ather- 
ton. Such prominent musical writers as Henry 
T. Fink, Mr. Krehbiel, Mr. Elson, and Mr. Ap- 
‘thorp, of Boston, have been engaged to furnish 
articles for the first number. 


The American Historical Review is a new 
quarterly periodical to be published by Macmil- 
Jan & Co. for the board of editors, who are con- 
nected with the leading American universities. 
Professor J. Franklin Jameson, of Brown Uni- 
versity, will be the managing editor. The re- 
view will include articles in a variety of histori- 
cal fields, nothing being admitted that does not 
bear the marks of accurate historical scholar- 
ship, and of the 200 pages in each number about 
fifty will be devoted to book reviews. 


The Philistine: A Pertodical of Protest is a 
beautifully-printed new monthly published at 
East Aurora, N.Y. The first number is that 
for June. 


The Zcho is a new fortnightly humorous and 
artistic periodical in Chicago. It will present 
in an artistic form the cream of foreign humor 
and illustration, together with original literature. 
Its office is at 120 Fifth avenue. 


The Werner Company, of Chicago, has begun 
the publication of a monthly magazine called 
Self Culture, of which Edward C. Towne is 
editor and Montgomery B. Gibbs is business 
manager. The magazine is on the order of the 
Chautauguan, and is published in the interest 
of the Home University League. 


The Song Writer is a new periodical started 


in New York “in the interests of song and 
Song writers.” 


The first number of the new college magazine, 
the Bachelor of Arts, has appeared. The 
editor is John Seymour Wood, who is the 
author of several college publications. The 
assistant editors are Walter Camp, well known 
all over the country as a leading writer on 
college athletics, and Edward S. Martin, who 
has been on Life's staffforsome years, and with 
Harper & Brothers. Harry G. Chapman will 
manage the business side of the enterprise. 
This is the first attempt to publish a general 
magazine by college men, not illustrated. The 
cost of illustrations has hitherto been found so 
great that it was impossible to succeed, unless 
the pictures of college men, etc., were paid for 
by the subjects themselves. 


The Epoch (Washington) is a new monthly 
magazine edited by professors of the Columbian 
University and devoted to education, literature, 
and science. 

London has two new periodicals, the 7wen- 
tieth Century, edited by William Graham, each 
number of which will contain a complete story 
by a well-known novelist; and Chapman's 
Magazine of Fiction, which is to print serials 
and short stories, without illustrations. 

With the June number Zhe Land of the 
Sunshine (Los Angeles ), edited by Charles F. 
Lummis, will become a magazine, devoted to 
the interests of Southern California. 


The Bostonian is now established in commo- 
dious quarters, at 83 Newbury street, Boston, 
opposite the buildings of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Ingalls’ Home Magazine, published by J. 
Fred Ingalls, and the Modern Priscilla, pub- 
lished by T. E. Parker, both of Lynn, have 
been sold to W. N. Hartshorn, of Boston, pub- 
lisher of the Household. They will be com- 
bined, and issued in future from Boston, under 
the Priscilla name. 


The /llustrated American has removed its 
offices to the corner of Twenty-third street and 
First avenue, New York. 


The Gentleman's Magazine, the first number 
of which was published in 1731, was the first 
English periodical ever to appear under the 
name of “magazine.” It has regularly con- 
tinued every month to the present time. 
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Mrs. Frank Leslie has temporarily retired 
from the management of her publications and 
will spend the summer in Europe. She has 
leased the publications to a syndicate, which 
will make a number of changes, particularly 
in Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. When 
Mrs. Leslie returns in the fall she will resume 
control of the editorial and art departments. 


The Zidngs, formerly the Few*sh Tidings, 
has suspended publication. 

Apropos of recent important changes in the 
management and personnel of the Chicago daily 
press, Willis J. Abbott contributes to the June 
Review of Reviews, under the caption “ Chicago 
Newspapers and Their Makers,” a graphic ac- 
count of the past and present fortunes of jour- 
nalism in the Western metropolis. 


The Bookman for May has portraits of 
Richard Le Gallienne, Mrs. George Riggs 
(Kate Douglas Wiggin), Lillian Bell, Mrs. 
Craigie (“John Oliver Hobbes”), George 
Gissing, Miss Frances Frederica Montrésor, 
Stephen Crane, J. G. Whittier, and Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 


Literary features inthe June A/¢/antic are: 
“Reminiscences of Christina Rossetti,” by 
William Sharp; and “Vocal Culture in its 
Relation to Literary Culture,” by Hiram Corson. 


John Brisben Walker, of the Cosmofolitan, 
says that the story that he was about to start a 
weekly paper something like Harper's Weekly 
is untrue. 

Prizes amounting to sixty dollars are offered 
for the four best festival hymn tunes by the 
Sunday School Union, 1 Piccadilly, Manchester; 
England. 

A prize of $5 in gold will be given this year 
by the national department of mercy of the W. 
C. T. U. for the best essay on the following 
topic: “ Does our dominion over animals give 
us any right to inflict cruelty on them, and what 
is the effect of cruelty on those who practice 
it?” Essays must contain between 2,000 and 
3,000 words. The age of those who compete is 
to be from fourteen to eighteen years, inclusive. 
All essays must be sent by August 15 to Mrs. 


Lou E. Rall, 61 S. Jefferson street, Huntington, 
Ind. 


A friend of Brown University has offered the 
sum of $200 as a prize to encourage the histori- 
cal study of the development of religious liberty 
in America. The prize is open to general 
competition and will be given to the writer of 
the best essay on one of the three following 
themes: (a.) A critical comparison of the 
claims put forward on behalf of Rhode Island 
and Maryland, respectively, regarding the‘ first 
establishment of religious liberty in America; 
(4.) A critical history of the movement toward 
disestablishment and religious liberty in Con- 
necticut; (c.) A critical history of the move- 
ment toward disestablishment and_ religious 
liberty in Massachusetts. No essay will be 
received which is not founded upon original 
research. The prize will be awarded at Com- 
mencement, 1895; and essays submitted in 
competition for it must be placed in the hands 
of the President of Brown University on or 
before May 1, 1896. Each esssy should bear 
an assumed name, and the writer’s real name 
should be enclosed in a sealed envelope, with 
the assumed name written on the outside. 


Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden has won the 
Fletcher prize offered by Dartmouth College 
for the best essay on the theme, “In What 
Ways Ought the Conception of Personal Life 
and Duty to be Modified?” 

The prizes for the best essays offered by the 
Etude have been awarded to Bartram C. Henry, 
Burlington, Ia., first prize, $30, and John C. 
Fillmore, Milwaukee, Wis., second prize, $20. 

The Henry M. Phillips prize of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society for the best essay on 
“ The Theory of the State” has been awarded 
to George H. Smith, of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Honorable mention was also made of Westel 
W. Willaby, of Palo Alto, Calif., for his essay 
on “The Nature of the State.” The prize was 
$500. 

The Youth's Companion has received more 
than 7,000 manuscripts in response to its prize 
offer made last October. 


Harper's Round Table for May 21 contains 
the first of aseries of articles by Henrietta 
Christian Wright on famous American authors 
— this initial article being devoted to Washing- 
ton Irving. 
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Willis J. Abbott has an editorial position on 
the Chronicle, Chicago’s new Democratic daily. 


The Mew York Sun wants for its Sunday 
edition good authentic stories of American 
game and American hunters. “It is not worth 
anybody's while,” the editor says, “to send us a 
dull story, or a doubtful one, or an over-colored 
one, or one containing swear words. We will 
not print it. We refuse to print any game 
story that is not tip-top, first-rate, as good as 
ever was told. Wedon't care whether it comes 
from Texas, or Michigan, or Oregon, or Maine, 
or Arkansas, or Indiana, or this state, or any 
other, if it be genuine, juicy, and fresh. We 
like best those game stories in which the 
American hunter or huntress gives his or her 
personal experiences.” Of the poetry the Sum 
wants, its editor says: “We like best the 
poems of loity spirit, of geniality or humor, of 
the nobler emotions, of nature, of the higher 
fantasies, of just satire, of sanctity, and of 
those blessed affections which bind us one to 
the other as we pursue our way through the 
world.” 


Printers’ Ink (New York) stirs up the 
verse-makers as follows: “POEMS wanted — 
advertising jingles. Our supply is getting low. 
We pay fifty cents for from two to ten lines. 
Sometimes we pay as much as two, three, or 
even five dollars, for more ambitious efforts. 
Reference to sheriff's sales are barred; also all 
poems about the man there was in our town; 
and the right to return as unavailable what- 
ever zs of that sort is retained, but we do 
pay for a lot of pretty poor stuff notwithstand- 
ing. Amateur poets are requested to take 
notice. We appeal to the rising generation 
for more poems on the subject of advertising. 
This is the sort of thing that passes muster 
and captures half dollars : 


If you are wise, 
Advertise. 


Original jokes are also wanted. They must 
relate to advertising or the people engaged or 
interested in advertising, and they must be 
short, and some of them must be actually funny. 
A good joke is worth fifty cents; a poor one 
isn’t worth anything. Send us any good ones 
you have, and we will send you a half dollar 
for each of them.” 





One of the amazing literary successes of the 
century is Spurgeon’s sermons. The West 
minster Gazette says that 2,396 of these ser- 
mons have been printed and sold, and that the 
sum total of the sales reaches nearly 100,000,000, 
an average of about 35,000 copies per sermon. 
Of each of certain discourses more than 250,000 
have been sold. They are kept in sheet form 
in a large cellar in Paternoster square, in long 
lines of cupboards, so that a supply of any 
particular discourse can be got at once. Four- 
fifths of the supply have been sold in the 


United Kingdom; the remainder have gone to 
this country and to Australia. 


The Magazine of Poetry ( Buffalo) for May 
has portraits and sketches of Willis Boyd 
Allen, Clara Louise Burnham, Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, Mariette Holley, Ednah Dow 
Cheney, and other writers. 


Mr. Howells, in the June Harfer’s, relates 
his first impressions of those New Yorkers who 
represented American letters in the New York 
of 1860. Many of them were bohemians, in- 
cluding Walt Whitman, but some of them were 
not, and among those whom Mr. Howells met 
pleasantly were Mr. and Mrs. John J. Piatt, 
“ Artemus Ward,” Mr. and Mrs. Richard Henry 
Stoddard, and Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


It is only the best and the poorest wood 
engraving that can find a place in the world of 
illustration since photo-engraving has reached 
its present perfection. The best wood engraving 
still has some fine qualities that photo-engraving 
cannot reach, while the poorest wood engraving 
is cheaper, and therefore more suitable for some 
purposes than good photo-engraving. ° 


The history of American comic journalism 
which Thomas B. Connery is furnishing to 
Once a Week ( New York ) is full of interest. 


Solicitor-General Conrad has rendered an 
opinion that section 3 of the Copyright act of 
March 3, 1891, applies as well to books which 
were copyrighted before as to those which have 
been copyrighted since the act. This is in 
conflict with the opinion of the solicitor of the 
treasury. 


Rev. Dr. Julius H. Seelye died at Amherst 
May 12, aged seventy years. 





